From the Munazara-i Behdr u Shitd. [170]

Come, heart, and plain the nightingales beside;
Bloom with the roses, for 'tis pleasure's tide.
vSwell the concent, bidding thy songs arise,
And melt those hearts of iron with thy sighs.
Bide not, like to the tulip, seared of soul;
But while thou mayest, take in hand the bowl.
Take wreak of earth or e'er these days be dead,
Ere from the heart's citole the music fled.
Look to the Hie' and Ho! for loud the cry;
The bird is flown e'en while thou sayest Hie!
Rose-like turn ear, * for the night-watching bird 2
By dawn hath 'scaped his ever-plaintful word.
The noiseful birds form many a dainty crowd,
The bulbul flutes, the streamlet sings aloud.
The jasmines turn their blooms to tambourines;
The brooklets foam, bemaddened by those scenes.
Through ranks of jumpers and cypress treen
Lightly the breeze trips dancing down the green.
The streams play hide-and-seek among the bowers,
Among the verdant leafage, with the flowers. 3
The zephyr plucks the jasmine's cap away
And sheds the stolen hairs in pearly spray. *
The trees nudge one the other with their boughs,5
The flowers and nightingales each other touse.
The wind is master of the revels gay;
The infant blooms, chasing each other, play.6
Before the breeze, like to a pigeon fair,
The rose turns summersaults in the mid air.7
What time the florets and the swatd join hands

i The  petal  of the rose is from its shape sometimes compared to the ear.
J The night-watching bird (murgh-i sheb-khfz) is the nightingale.

3  A pretty allusion to the glimpses caught of a winding stream in a landscape.

4  The hairs are the petals.

5  When the breeze plays among them.

6  Another pretty figure; the flowers in the grass appear to chase one another
s the wind passes over them.

1 The rose waving in the breeze is compared to a tumbler pigeon.